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Aristotle criticizes Plato's * Eepublic' with his
usual sagacity. He finds that the family is the first
society established by nature. Families unite for
mutual help, and make a village. Several villages
form a city or state. *In this state there are slaves,
women and children, whom it is necessary to instruct
in virtue. There must be some things in common,
as, for instance, the city in which they live. It is
desirable that the city be as much as possible one.
Yet it cannot be one so entirely as Plato maintains.
It would not then be a city. Moreover, Plato's
scheme of a community of goods and wives would
not bring about the unity which he proposes. Men
have a special care of what is specially their own. If
the community of wives were a mere matter of policy,
it ought to be allowed to husbandmen and artificers even
more than to soldiers. It would help to prevent them
uniting too closely against the guardians of the state.
But it is injurious to every party; and, therefore, to
the commonwealth. Children would lose the benefit
of parental care and affection. In case of quarrels, a
son might inflict a blow on his father. If property
were common, there would be no room for the exercise
of such virtues as charity and benevolence. A com-
munity of wives would destroy that modesty which is
the peculiar grace of woman. The evils which Plato
finds in existing states are not due, Aristotle says, to
the fact of private property, but to the natural cor-
ruption of mankind. In the c Laws' Plato proposed
limiting every man's property according to a fixed
plan. Aristotle answers that, if so, there must also
bo a limit fixed for his children. There may bo